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Senator Van Winkle (Unionist), of West Virginia, con-
tended that negroes were not citizens of the United States
and could not be made such by act of Congress, or by
anything short of constitutional amendment. He was
opposed to the introduction of inferior races into the
ranks of citizenship, but if the Constitution should be
changed in the mode provided for its amendment so as to
introduce negroes, Indians, Chinese, and other alien races
to citizenship, he would endeavor to do his whole duty
toward them by recognizing them as citizens in every
respect.

Senator Cowan held that the second clause of the Thir-
teenth Amendment of the Constitution was limited to the
breaking of the bond by which the negro slave was held
by his master. It was not intended to revolutionize all the
laws of the various states. The bill under consideration
would not only repeal statutes of Pennsylvania, but
would subject the judges of her courts to criminal prose-
cution, for enforcing her own laws. He (Cowan) was will-
ing to vote for an amendment of the Constitution giving
Congress the power to secure to all men of every race,
color, and condition their natural rights to life, liberty,
and property, but the bill under consideration was an
attempt to do, without any power, that which it was very
questionable whether we ought to do, even if we had the
power. Cowan concluded by arguing that Congress ought
not to enact laws affecting the Southern States so radi-
cally, when they were not represented in Congress.

Senator Howard, of Michigan, supported the bill in a
speech of great force from the humanitarian point of
view, but did not dwell upon the constitutional question,
except to affirm that he, as a member of the Judiciary
Committee which had reported the Thirteenth Amend-
ment, had intended, by the second clause thereof, tokes
